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haps declares, but does not create. Conceding, then,
for the sake of the argument, that the moral sen-
timent is as purely of the mind's own growth,
the obligation of duty as entirely independent of
experience and acquired impressions, as Kant or
any other metaphysician ever contended, it may yet
be maintained that this feeling of obligation rather
excludes, than compels, the belief in a Divine legis-
lator merely as the source of the obligation: and
as a matter of fact, the obligation of duty is both
theoretically acknowledged and practically felt in the
fullest manner by inany who have no positive belief
in God, though seldom, probably, without habitual
and familiar reference to him as an ideal conception.
But if the existence of God as a wise and just
lawgiver, is not a necessary part of the feelings of
morality, it may still be maintained that those feelings
make his existence eminently desirable. No doubt
they do, and that is the great reason why \ve
find that good men and women cling to the belief,
and are pained by its being questioned. But surely
it is not legitimate to assume that in the order
of the Universe, whatever is desirable is true. Opti-
mism, even when a God is already believed in, is
a thorny doctrine to maintain, and had to be taken
by Leibnitz in the limited sense, that the universe '
being made by a good being, is the best universe
possible, not the best absolutely: that the Divine
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